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on an arbitration treaty as the election was fought on 
the "54-40 or fight I" No candidate "appeals to the 
electorate by shouting what he proposes to do by an 
international treaty of arbitration in the way of good- 
will toward men of other countries and peace on earth ! 
The astute politician — I said the astute politician, not 
the astute politician (laughter) ; now you notice the 
difference — I said the astute politician, because I am 
given to understand that, quite contrary to what would 
appear, there is more than one astute politician in the 
United States — the astute politician, if he has been 
guilty of anything in the past, conceals it, explains it 
away, or possibly even denies it. Now in all countries 
in which the people govern — I assume that the people 
still govern, to some extent, at all events, in the United 
States, although, if I am to believe some of the words 
of some of your great men, popular government, if it is 
not entirely vanished, has been seriously impaired. 

The voter has got to be educated ; institutions, gath- 
erings like this must not relax their efforts; you must 
educate your masters. The people of the United States 
and the people of Great Britain and the people of every 
other civilized country must be educated until they see 
what is right and what is just! Vox populi is often 
called vox Dei; the millennium is not very far off 
when vox Dei becomes vox populi, for thus speaketh the 
Lord of Hosts: "Execute true judgment, show mercy 
and compassion every man to his brother." 

I have only a moment left, and the presence of a large 
number of my old friends here induces me to say what 
I have already said in substance on more than one occa- 
sion and to more than one gathering in this State and 
in other parts of this great Union. To my mind, there 
never will be a union, politically, or reunion of all the 
English-speaking people. There is no sentiment in the 
United States opposed to the republican form of gov- 
ernment. Sixty years ago there was a great sentiment 
in the islands of Great Britain and elsewhere for a 
republican government throughout the British world; 
that largely, thanks to the glorious life of her late 
Majesty, Queen Victoria (applause), is all gone. We 
must have our two flags. We have the old Union 
Jack, the flag that braved a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze, on which the sun never sets, and which 
is the emblem of liberty throughout the whole world. 
We have the younger flag, also sun-kissed and wind- 
tossed, with the same three historical national colors — 
red, white, and blue — not so broadly spread, perhaps, 
as the Union Jack, but equally standing for liberty and 
justice and right. There never will be, I venture to 
think, a union in the way of a treaty for mutual, com- 
mon offense or defense; I do not think that will ever 
come about; I do not know that I want it; I do not 
know that any true friend of peace does really want 
anything of the kind ; "the letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life." There is that which is more binding than 
any parchment bond; there is that which is more en- 
during than words in ink, written by quill or steel — 
there is the union of hearts ; and it is that union which 
I hope to see in the future, as in the past, between these 
two great peoples. Two peoples descended largely from 
the same stock, with the same language, the same litera- 
ture, the same religion, having everything in common, 
must needs, so long as the moral law is moral law, so 
long as God sits on His throne, stand side by side and 



march side by side, if need be, for the cause of truth 
and justice and righteousness. It is that union to 
which I have been wont to apply those beautiful words 
of your own great poet : 

"Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

"Our hearts, our hopes, are all on thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our hopes triumphant o'er our fears 
Are all with thee — are all with thee!" 



The Treatment of Commerce in Naval 
Warfare.* 

By Francis W. Hirst, Editor of the Economist. 

A paper read at the National Peace Congress held hi 
London, May 16, 191 2. 

There appeared the other day in one of our Liberal 
newspapers a prescription for putting "new heart in 
the Eoyal Navy." I expected to find something spir- 
itual and uplifting — more music perhaps and songs, or 
more chaplains and prayers. But what the writer 
wanted was more prize money. The hope of gain, ac- 
cording to this new pattern of chivalry, is the main 
cause of gallantry in war; and so he would like our 
Government to announce that the enemy's ships and 
commerce will form a fund for the benefit of our sea- 
men in the next war. "The sea-borne commerce of any 
maritime power likely to attack us is a potential prize 
fund in war time, which might raise to affluence many 
of the best and bravest of the British nation who follow 
the sea as a profession." A definition of courage and 
gallantry, so framed as to glorify the armed brigand 
or pirate who, at no risk to himself and for the purpose 
of filling his own purse, plunders an unarmed trader, 
does seem a little bit out of place at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. And we should be in a very 
bad way if the courage which defends the country were 
venal, and the prospects of success in a sea fight de- 
pended upon plunder. I think I remember reading a 
complaint of Nelson about certain captains who pre- 
ferred privateering to fighting. And as for the amount 
gained by individuals, what is it? A mere drop in the 
bucket of naval expenditure. I do not suppose that all 
the prize money won by the British fleet in the wars 
of the eighteenth century would pay for the cost and 
upkeep during her life of a single first-class cruiser. 

But Mr. Arnold White's remedy for the imaginary 
disease of declining courage (which he imputes by im- 
plication to our blue-jackets) will serve a purpose; for 
this frank avowal lays bare the sinister motives under- 
lying our whole system of prize money. At the same 
time it shows us how unscrupulous men would find in 
it the strongest motive for picking a quarr.el with some 
rich but defenseless nation. And it proves also how 
just was Mr. P. E. Smith's observation on the expan- 
sion of Germany's naval power. "If I were a German," 
he said, on April 21, 1909, "I would never be content 

♦This paper may be had in pamphlet form from the Inter- 
national Arbitration League, 183 St. Stephen's House, West- 
minster, London, S. W. 
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so long as the right to destroy private commerce exists, 
until my nation had a Navy which would make it im- 
possible for that power of destruction to be exercised. 
If we could go to Germany" — I beg you to note this 
argument — "and say we had abandoned this practice 
which jeopardizes the commerce that she, as a strong 
nation, is entitled to protect, and if in spite of the re- 
moval of that risk she still continued to build 'Dread- 
noughts' the position of this country would be a very 
different one. If we had withdrawn from the right to 
destroy the commerce of our rivals, and in face of that 
Germany continued to expand her Navy (which on that 
hypothesis could only be for purposes of aggression), I 
should not shrink from any sacrifice. Until we have 
made that offer, and given that guarantee of our good 
faith, we are not entitled even to feel surprised that 
Germany should feel as justified in protecting her Mer- 
cantile Marine as we in protecting ours." We have 
neither made the offer nor given the guarantee. But 
a government pledged to retrenchment has added 
twelve millions to the annual expenditure on our Navy 
in the course of four years; and Mr. Churchill, whose 
after-dinner speeches are well calculated to provoke 
neighboring powers, has now found a pretext for fresh 
waste in the fact that Germany proposes to man the 
vessels she has built, although she has actually reduced 
her rate of construction from four battleships to two ! 
Mr. Churchill carefully avoids touching upon the policy 
of capturing and destroying peaceful commerce. But 
when a rival Imperialist, like Mr. Smith, uses such lan- 
guage as I have quoted, most people will conclude that 
there is a pretty strong case for inquiry into the merits 
of a system or policy which in his view justifies any 
other commercial power in seeking to challenge our 
Navy. 

What that system is I may now describe in the clear 
and concise language employed by Lord Loreburn a 
month or two before he took up the seals of office : "At 
present international law allows a belligerent, as is well 
known, to capture and confiscate all the merchant ships 
of the enemy nation and any enemy goods they may 
contain. Innocent neutral goods in an enemy ship must 
be released, but are of necessity liable to damage and 
depreciation in value; for it takes time to convey the 
prize to port and obtain adjudication, and the neutral 
goods will have then to be transhipped or sold in the 
belligerent port for what they will fetch. In ease of 
perishable goods the loss may be enormous. Enemy 
goods in a neutral ship, unless contraband, are covered 
by the neutral flag, so far as those nations are con- 
cerned which have adhered to the Declaration of Paris 
(1856)." 

The net result of this system of naval warfare is 
clear. It is lawful for sea soldiers to plunder peaceful 
traders and to seize merchant ships belonging to a pri- 
vate citizen of the enemy, or of a company registered 
in the enemy's territory. They may plunder a floating 
shop or a floating warehouse, though they may no 
longer plunder or destroy a shop or warehouse on the 
coast. Thus, if the governments of Great Britain and 
Germany managed to wrangle themselves into the most 
stupid of all imaginable wars — for each nation is a 
great customer of the other, and they have nothing at 
all to fight about — our cruisers would have to try to 



capture the "Imperator" and theirs to capture the 
"Olympic." The "Olympic" is partly owned and con- 
trolled by American capital, but she and the other 
ships of the White Star Line would be fair and lawful 
prizes to be divided up among the enterprising crew of 
any small third-class cruiser that could catch her. If 
the prize policy is developed on the lines of Mr. Arnold 
White's suggestion, every sailor will want to be on a 
piratical cruiser ; that is to say, on a swift ship which has 
been allowed the privilege of hunting for prizes instead 
of fighting the armed forces of the enemy. I cannot 
see how this can benefit those who are really engaged 
in the awful and profitless hazards of war. I cannot 
imagine anything more ridiculous than this plan of en- 
couraging our naval service. 

But the absurdity is enhanced when one recalls an- 
other fact. Not only are all ships insured against all 
the risks and hazards of peace and war, but the system 
of marine insurance is concentrated in this country, 
and is so complicated by reinsurance that whatever cap- 
tures and destruction of floating property occur in war 
are almost bound to injure British interests. Even in 
the wars of the eighteenth century London insurers 
often had to pay for the enterprise of British as well as 
of foreign privateers. 

Another great change that has occurred in the last 
fifty years is this: Owing to the joint stock principle, 
most of the valuable ships are owned by companies, 
whose shares may be, and often are, very widely dis- 
tributed. Hence a naval robber never knows whose 
property he is looting! And no one suggests that in 
case of war the English government should confiscate 
the shares and securities held by Germans in British 
shipping or other companies, or even that interest on 
British securities should be withheld from the subjects 
of a power with which we are at war. If we went to 
war with France we should not confiscate English prop- 
erty and English shares held by French subjects, nor 
would the French government disturb wealthy English- 
men in the possession of their pleasant villas in France. 
If neither morality nor common sense can distinguish 
between a yacht and a villa, between a ship and a shop, 
why should international law regard one as lawful plun- 
der and the other as sacred property? 

Apparently the only argument of our Admiralty and 
Foreign Office for maintaining the practice of cruising 
for prizes — they defeated reform at the last Hague 
Conference — is that so long as we can afford to keep a 
larger Navy than other powers, this threat of ours to 
plunder or destroy their peaceful sea-going commerce 
in time of war is of value as a preventive, and also as 
an actual weapon of offense in case war broke out. The 
reply is that the threat is not very terrible; and the 
weapon is either blunt or two-edged. The injury we 
could do in this way to any possible enemy would be 
trifling in comparison with the cost of the war. We 
might compel our adversaries either to lay up their 
ships durinjr the war, or to sell them to neutrals. In 
either case the loss would be but a tiny fraction of the 
whole loss caused by a great war. What could an 
enemy hope to do to us ? Obviously the possibilities of 
damage would be in proportion to the magnitude of our 
Mercantile Marine. Let me remind you of the latest 
figures for the principal maritime powers : 
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1910. 
Number of Net tons, 

ships. 

United Kingdom > . . . . 2 1 ,090 11.555,663 

Germany 4,675 2,903.570 

Japan 8,555 1,646,644 

Norway 3,097 1,527,727 

France 17,621 1,451.648 

Sweden 2,846 772,679 

The United States figures are in gross tons, and as 
most of its merchant fleet is employed on the great 
lakes I have left it out of the account. 

A fleet of small swift cruisers could be built by any 
power at the cost of a single "Dreadnought," and such 
a fleet might play havoc with our merchantmen before 
it could be hunted down and captured. What destruc- 
tion could be wrought in this way or by converted 
liners the example of the "Alabama" sufficiently proves. 
There has been a great fuss lately about the danger to 
Great Britain of allowing a nation which is at war to 
convert swift merchantmen into cruisers. As armor 
plate is of little or no protection against modern guns 
or torpedoes, these converted cruisers would be almost 
as effective as cruisers specially built for preying upon 
commerce. It is impossible for the law to make a dis- 
tinction between one kind of cruiser and another. In 
short, the abolition of privateering by the Declaration 
of Paris makes little or no real difference. 

Another great national reason for a reform of the 
law is that this policy of "capture" is the chief popular 
argument which reconciles other nations to naval ex- 
pansion, and it is clearly responsible for the most costly 
item of a modern fleet — I mean the squadrons of 
cruisers whose purpose it is to capture merchantmen 
or to protect them from capture. A great part of our 
naval expenditure you must remember is not on "capi- 
tal" ships — so called, I suppose, because they destroy 
so much capital — but on cruisers, of which we have 
upwards of 130 in commission. A very large part of 
our huge expenditure and of our heavy taxation is due 
to this suicidal policy of commerce destruction. And 
let me warn our wealthier citizens that if they allow 
British governments to pursue unchecked this policy of 
continual expansion in armaments, they must expect 
ere long to pay, as they already pay in Japan, an in- 
come tax graduated up to five shillings in the pound. 

At the last Hague Conference the German delegates 
supported the abolition of capture, and the British dele- 
gates opposed it. On the other hand, the British dele- 
gates favored the prohibition of floating mines, and the 
German delegates opposed it. Why should not each 
government withdraw its opposition, and conclude a 
convention with the United States, introducing these 
two improvements into the naval warfare of the future? 
I, for my part, do not at all despair of seeing such a 
change of policy; for it is demanded by the spirit of 
modern commerce, as it is furthered oy the growing 
strength and complexity of international trade. The 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Morlev, and the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral are known champions of the cause, and I note that 
Professor Brentano, one of the ablest advocates in Ger- 
many of a friendly understanding with England, 
regards this as the best means we can adopt of quelling 
the suspicions of his own countrymen, great numbers 
of whom undoubtedly entertain the feeling attributed 
to them by Mr. P. E. Smith, and therefore acquiesce 



reluctantly in the financial sacrifices demanded of them 
by the German Admiralty. 

This is a small paper on a great subject. On previous 
occasions I have spoken and written upon it at more 
length.* But my object today has been to be very 
brief, in order that others may take part in the dis- 
cussion. 



The American School Peace League. 

Extracts from the Annual Report of the Executive 

Committee, prepared by Mrs. Fannie Pern Andrews, 

the Secretary of the League, and presented at 

the Annual Meeting at Chicago, July 2. 

The activities of the league during the past year 
register a vigorous growth in organization and con- 
structive study. Since the last annual meeting State 
branches have been organized in California, New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Rhode Island, and Illinois. 

The organization of State branches within the com- 
ing year in Utah, Idaho, and Indiana has been decided 
upon by the State Teachers' Associations of these 
States. The Oregon Teachers' Association has ap- 
pointed a committee to organize local peace leagues 
throughout the State. 

The interest among teachers during the past year has 
been more marked than ever before. A very large 
number of individual students from different parts of 
the country have written to the American School Peace 
League for literature to assist them in preparing ora- 
tions, essays, and debates on the subject of interna- 
tional peace and arbitration. Many classes as a whole 
have written upon the subject, and several principals 
of high schools have entered the whole senior class to 
compete in the essay contest. The high school branches 
of the league have also been very active in arranging 
debates and programs on this subject. 

The State branches are asking their respective State 
Teachers' Associations to constitute them a regular de- 
partment of the State Association. The Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, Louisiana, West Virginia, and 
Maryland branches have already been given department 
sessions, and these have become a regular part of the 
program of the State Teachers' Association. The Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, and Virginia State branches are now 
arranging their department programs for next autumn. 

Several State branches have arranged to have a 
speaker on the international peace movement at one of 
the general sessions of their respective State Teachers' 
Associations. Mrs. Andrews, the secretary of the 
league ; Professor Erehbiel, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity; Dr. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and others have addressed several of the 
State TeacheVs' Associations on world peace the past 
year. 

* "Commerce and Property in Naval Warfare." (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1906.) With the Lord Chancellor's Letter. 
Price One Shilling. 

"Naval Warfare: The Capture and Destruction of Com- 
merce at Sea." International Arbitration League. Price, 
One Penny. 



